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tion of 1871), and the other from one of the 
voluntary readers, G. H. Brierley, of Cardiff, 
from Jingo and Bear (1878). 

Randolph Caldecott published, in 1878, Cow- 
per's The Diverting History of John Gilpin 
and The House that Jack Built; in 1879, 
Goldsmith's An Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog and The Babes in the Wood; in 1880, The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen and Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, issued in one volume, by George 
Routledge and Sons. 

Warne's B. Caldecott's Picture Booh No. 1 
is without date, but evidently later. It con- 
tains John Gilpin, the Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog, and The Three Jovial Huntsmen, 
all illustrated in color and black and white. 
Caldecott was attracted towards the quaint and 
old-fashioned in manners and costume, and 
drew horses and dogs and hunting scenes with 
the enthusiasm of a sportsman. The eighteenth 
century, especially the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century out-of-doors lives again in his 
spirited drawings. It was the spell of the 
eighteenth century that led Caldecott to com- 
bine in his Picture Books an eighteenth cen- 
tury poem, with an old song or old folk-lore 
rime. He pictures The Three Jovial Hunts- 
men in eighteenth century costume, blowing 
French horns, in illustration of the line, 

An' they hunted, an' they holloM, an' they blew 
their horns also. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the hunting scene of 
The Bride of Lammermoor (Lucy Ashton was 
Janet Dalrymple, a bride of 1669), mentions 
" the French horn, which was then always used 
for the encouragement and direction of the 
hounds," as if the use of the French horn in 
hunting had gone out, or was going out, when 
he wrote the romance, in 1829. Henry Black- 
burn says nothing in his Memoir of Caldecott 
(1886) as to where Caldecott got The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen for a subject. He tells us, 
however, that in 1878, two years before he 
illustrated it in a Picture Book, Caldecott ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy an oil painting 
of the three huntsmen riding home in evening 
light. I have never seen this painting, but 



the last color print of B. Caldecott's Pictur4 
Booh No. 1 is a quaintly winsome picture of 
the three huntsmen riding home in " the setting 
of the sun." 

Whatever the source of the folk-song, The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen, it is a North Country 
song, very likely, like Caldecott, Lancashire- 
born. There are two other North Country 
words in it: ' grindlestone,' occurring in the 
thirteenth century metrical romance of Gawain 
and the Green Knight, used by Ben Jonson in 
Love's Welcome at Welbech, 1633, and now 
dialectic (Whitby and Chester) ; and ' bog- 
gart,' a scare-crow, used by Charlotte Bronte, 
in Shirley (1849). 

The verse of The Three Jovial Huntsmen, 
the undivided Alexandrine, in iambics, is one 
of the lyric measures of Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Astrophel and Stella (1591, but written be- 
fore 1582). 

Certainly, the curious word powlert is older 
than the seventies of the nineteenth century. 
It has set itself most happily in English, in 
this fine old hunting song, which inspired the 
kindly, joyous art of Randolph Caldecott. 



Maey Augusta Scott. 



Smith Ootttge. 



Tennyson's Silence 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — As everyone knows, Tennyson pub- 
lished his first independent volume of poetry 
in 1830, and his second in 1832. He then re- 
mained silent for ten years, publishing no 
book until 1842, and printing in the interval 
only two fugitive poems, St. Agnes and the 
stanzas Oh! that 'twere possible, both of which 
appeared in miscellanies in 1837. Tennyson 
was a free man during this decade ; he had no 
professional occupation, and spent his time 
writing verse, which he resolutely refused to 
publish, though besought by his friends to do 
so. Many reasons have been advanced for this 
strange silence; it is probable that the hostile 
criticism which his second volume received 
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both hurt and chastened him, and made him 
determined not to appear again before the 
public until he had something that would com- 
pletely satisfy his own fastidious taste. His 
first volume had been cordially praised; his 
second met with a disappointing reception. To 
a modern reader, the poems of 1832 seem so 
enormously superior to those of 1830 that one 
is ready to censure the critics of that time. 
When one reads those two little books of verses 
in their original editions, however, one feels 
more sympathy with the critics. Tennyson did 
not revise, he really rewrote in subsequent 
years the poems of 1832, as Churton Collins 
pointed out, and as any one may see for him- 
self. 

I own a volume that perhaps helps to explain 
Tennyson's obstinate silence. It is today a 
rare book, and I have never seen any allusion 
to it in critical works on Tennyson. It bears 
the detestable title, The Booh of Gems. It 
appeared in London in 1838, and was edited 
by S. C. Hall, who had during the two preced- 
ing years published two volumes with the same 
title, which, however, did not, like the 1838 
volume, deal with contemporary poets. This 
book contains 304 pages, and is made up y of 
extracts from the works of forty modern Brit- 
ish poets, with biographical and critical com- 
ments on each. Hall was not a bad critic; he 
praised Keats in the highest terms, both as a 
man and as a poet. But for our purpose the 
most interesting page in the volume is that 
devoted to Alfred Tennyson. After a bio- 
graphical account, Hall wrote this significant 
paragraph : 

"Mr. Tennyson has published two volumes; 
and the last is not the best. Our extracts are, 
with but one exception, made from the former. 
It is to be regretted that the reputation which 
this work obtained for him did not induce him 
to write with a higher object than that of amus- 
ing and gratifying the reader, by a collection of 
brief and comparatively unimportant poems, or 
that until he had succeeded in producing some- 
thing more worthy of his genius, he did not 
abstain from appearing a second time before 
the public. The world will look with anxiety 
to the next; it will decide the point which is 
still undecided — whether another great Poet is 
to be added to the long list which the present 



century has supplied to us, or whether the in- 
dustry and energy of the author of 'Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical,' are not equal to his delicacy 
and imagination. His compositions are, un- 
doubtedly, brilliant and beautiful: their merit 
is sufficient to justify the praise he has received ; 
and it is only because he has afforded ample 
proof of his capacity to do better, that we 
lament he has not yet fulfilled the earliest 
promise of his genius." 

I cannot help thinking that Hall's remarks 
aided in delaying Tennyson's next publication, 
and thus help to explain his long silence. It 
is pleasant to remember that the two volumes 
of 1842 did settle once for all the question 
raised by Hall; pleasant also to note that Hall 
lived until the year 1889, and had abundant 
opportunity to realize the consummation of 
his anxious hopes for the young poet. 



Wm. Lyon Phelps. 



Tale University. 



A Syntactical Note 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — In " Das Eng. Relativ im 11. und IIS. 
Jahrhundert" Dr. Anklam says (p. 9), "Doch 
fehlt wohl ein Eelativ in Ancren Riwle, J>us he 
spekeC to Moyses, pet monne mest him luvede, 
408.20, das Morton wiedergibt durch: Thus 
he speaketh to Moses, the man who loved him 
most." In Critical Contributions to Early 
English Syntax (2d Series, p. 10) Dr. BSdtker 
says, " Among the examples from early MidE. 
texts quoted by Anklam, I. c. p. 9, there is 
really only one that marks a step forward [in 
the change from parataxis to hypotaxis]," 
quoting this example. A right understanding 
of this sentence will show, I think, that it con- 
tributes nothing to the history of the relative. 
Both Anklam and Bodtker are apparently mis- 
led by Morton's mistranslation, for monne is 
here a genitive plural, and \et is the ordinary 
relative: "Moses, who of men loved him 
most." The weak form (O. E. manna) is rare 
in the nominative singular even in O. E. 
Matzner and the Oxford record no M. E. in- 



